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“Miss  Fung  Hin  Liu  came  to  America 
in  1909,  with  provision  made  for  one 
year’s  study  only,  but  with  faith  that 
some  way  would  be  found  to  enable  her 
to  complete  a full  college  course. 
Through  the  kindness  of  friends  and 
earnest  work  on  her  part,  she  has  com- 
pleted her  course,  which  was  begun  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  and  finished  at  Welles- 
ley and  Teachers’  College,  New  York, 
from  both  of  which  she  holds  degrees. 
She  is  now  returning  to  Canton  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  High  School  for  girls 
in  connection  with  the  Canton  Christian 
College.  Her  double  experience  in 
China  and  America,  her  exceptional 
abilities  and  devoted  purpose  fit  her 
pre-eminently  to  be  a corner-stone  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  women’s  department 
of  the  Canton  Christian  College.’’ 
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r Of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  placL  in 
Cmna  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  none 
is  more  striking  than  the  change  in  the  popular 
conception  of  women’s  place  in  society  and  their 
duties  toward  the  nation.  This  sudden  change  of 
attitude  has  revolutionized  the  aim  and  scope 
of  their  education.  In  order  to  understand  the 
problem  of  education  of  the  Chinese  women  in 
its  past  and  present  aspects,  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  ourselves  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  did  the  old  society  consider  were  the 
essentials  of  highest  womanhood? 

2.  What  means  did  they  employ  to  produce 
this  type  of  woman? 

3.  What  are  the  demands  on  the  Chinese 
women  to-day? 

4.  How  are  the  Chinese  women  being  prepared 
to  meet  these  demands? 

The  life  of  the  Chinese  girl  as  depicted  in 
the  folk-lore  of  the  “Book  of  Songs”  was  free 
and  natural.  She  was  described  as  a singer,  a 
poetess  and  a lover.  She  strolled  into  the  woods 
to  admire  nature,  to  count  the  stars  and  to  open 
her  soul  to  her  admirer.  Grace  and  agility,  life 
and  modesty  were  the  words  used  for  her  high- 
est compliments.  What  her  education  was  coujjd 
be  represented  only  through  the  vivid  means  ^ 
imagination.  Yet  the  impression  these  old  tales 
leave  with  us  about  our  women  is  that  they  were 
considered  to  be  their  brothers’  companions.  To 
be  able  to  be  their  brothers’  companions  they 
must,  at  least,  have  had  somewhat  the  same 
training  as  their  brothers. 

But  unfortunately,  as  the  history  of  the  Chi- 
_^se  progressed  and  the  differentiation  of  the 
function  of  men  and  women  became  more  and 
more  defined,  the  sphere  of  women  was  grad- 
ually limited,  until,  at  last,  the  only  sphere  in 


which  she  had  dignity  and  legitimate  right  to 
exercise  her  power  was  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  home!  Generally  speaking  from  the  time 
of  the  Chow  Dynasty  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Chinese  Renaissance,  fifty  years  ago,  the  only 
function  of  women  was  home-making  and  child- 
bearing. Obedience,  fidelity,  loyalty,  patience, 
and  modesty  were  the  essential  qualities  of  high- 
est womanhood.  Intellectual  achievements  were 
considered  secondary  and  even  unnecessary.  To 
satisfy  the  whims  of  the  stronger  sex  evil  cus- 
toms crept  in  and  became  binding.  The  inhuman 
custom  of  foot-binding  so  notoriously  known  to 
the  western  world  came  into  existence,  according 
to  a legend,  because  one  member  of  the  Tong 
harem  who  had  extremely  small  feet  was  ad- 
mired by  the  Emperor.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
build  her  a palace  with  exquisitely  painted  floors 
for  her  to  display  her  dainty  feet.  Since  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  different  provinces  to  send 
yearly  the  most  beautiful  girls  to  supply  the 
harem,  small  feet  were  at  a high  premium.  As 
a result  those  that  had  large  feet  began  to  make 
them  smaller. 

Ignorance,  and  above  all,  misplaced  emphasis 
upon  non-essentials  made  the  lot  of  the  Chinese 
women  uninteresting,  monotonous  and  narrow. 
They  moved  and  had  their  being  solely  in  the 
home.  Outside  of  the  family  they  had  no  direct 
influence. 

Fortunately  this  is  only  a partial  picture,  for 
the  home  is  a big  and  fundamental  unit  in  the 
Chinese  society.  Confucius  said,  “The  family 
is  the  foundation  of  the  nation.”  A family  in 
China  consists  not  only  of  a father  and  a mother, 
but  beneath  a Chinese  roof  there  are  literally 
ten  or  more  families  of  the  American  kind. 
.\ccording  to  Chinese  customs,  when  a son  mar- 
ries he  does  not  go  off  to  start  a new  home. 
He  makes  a home  in  his  father's  family  with  his 
brother.s  and  cousins.  This  family  is  in  turn  re- 
lated very  intimately  to  the  families  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  marriage. 

Within  such  a complicated  home,  which  is 
the  center  of  all  religious  and  social  activitie.s. 
the  Chinese_women  are  supreme  mistresses.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  when  a son  wins 
any  honorary  degree  or  any  official  position,  he 
is  supposed  to  pay  homage  first  to  his  mother. 


because  she  is  the  source  of  his  greatness.  Pres- 
ident Yuan’s  son  fell  from  his  horse  three  years 
ago  and  hurt  his  skull ; it  is  reported  that  the 
physicians  in  consultation  decided  upon  an  oper- 
ation. His  mother  refused  to  have  it  done.  The 
physicians  telegraphed  to  the  President  to  secure 
his  con.«ent.  But  he  returned  the  following  mes- 
sage : “Con.sult  his  mother  again.  Without  the 
house  I have  power  to  be  my  own  master,  but 
within  the  house  my  wife  is  the  supreme  mis- 
tress.” 

To  be  able  to  be  the  supreme  mistresses  in 
such  complicated  families  was  the  ideal  of  the 
Chinese  women.  To  attain  this  goal  they  had 
their  training.  Their  goal  in  life  being  so  differ- 
ent from  their  brothers’,  their  education  there- 
for was  of  a different  nature.  It  was  practical 
and  social.  It  aimed  to  adjust  the  women  to 
the  demands  made  upon  them  by  society.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  learning  of  symbols,  or  the 
cultivation  of  literary  expression,  or  a general 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  argument.  These 
were  the  educational  ideals  of  the  men.  They 
must  acquire  this  kind  of  education  because  it 
was  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  aspire 
to  honor,  high  position,  or  even  social  distinc- 
tion. Since  this  was  not  true  in  the  case  of  the 
girls,  they  were  never  compelled  to  study  books. 
If  they  cared  to,  they  could  study  under  the 
family  tutors  with  their  brothers  and  cousins. 
If  they  were  ambitious  they  could  get  excellent 
training  and  enter  into  successful  literary  careers. 
Many  famous  books  have  been  written  by  Chi- 
nese women  of  this  type.  The  most  noted  one  is 
the  history  of  the  Han  Dynasty  (written  in  the 
first  century  A.  D.)  by  Lady  Tsao.  Of  all  the 
Chinese  poetry  that  blossomed  out  in  the  liter- 
ary age  of  China,  Lady  Tsui’s  poems  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  list. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Chinese  girl’s  edu- 
cation was  of  the  practical  kind.  When  t’le  girls 
reached  the  age  of  thirteen  they  were  pi  c under 
the  instruction  of  their  mothers  and  got  messes. 
Under  them  they  were  taught  how  tr  sew,  to 
embroider,  to  supervise  the  servants  a'  i to  per- 
form the  social  as  well  as  the  religio'.s  ceremo- 
nies of  the  household.  Above  all  they  had  to 
learn  how  to  conduct  themselves  as  wives, 
mothers  and  daughters-in-law,  for  ir  a few  years 


they  would  be  married  into  new  and  complicated 
families,  where  their  success  as  mistresses  of 
the  homes  would  depend  on  their  ability  to  per- 
form the  functions.  The  value  of  patience,  tact, 
loyalty,  fidelity,  and  modesty  were  called  to  their 
attention  constantly.  Gradually  through  obser- 
vation and  imitation  these  qualities  became  part 
and  parcel  of  the  lives  of  these  young  girls. 
Many  of  the  Chinese  men  of  my  acquaintance 
have  said  to  me,  “How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  although  our  Chinese  girls  are  not 
educated,  yet  they  possess  so  much  common 
sense  and  so  many  lady-like  qualities?”  My 
answer  always  is,  “The  school  is  not  the  only 
avenue  of  knowledge.  Our  girls  have  been 
educated  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  They 
were  trained  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  social 
environment.”  As  Dr.  Chung,  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  the  two  Kwang  Provinces, 
said,  “The  ideals  of  education  for  women  in  old 
China  were  to  produce  practical,  contented, 
obedient,  polite,  loyal  and  modest  mistresses  of 
families,” — in  other  words,  “women  of  common 
sense.”  Granted  that  these  ideals  are  not  large 
enough  for  the  highest  aspiration,  nevertheless 
the  Chinese  women  did  have  an  education  to  fit 
them  for  their  narrow  life. 

Now,  since  the  introduction  of  western  ideas 
of  liberty  and  equality,  the  whole  structure  of 
Chinese  society  has  become  shaken.  The  cry 
of  individual  freedom  and  the  equality  of  man 
is  deafening  the  ears  of  our  people  to  that  of 
social  solidarity.  Chinese  men  are  revolting 
against  the  dominance  of  the  State.  Chinese 
women  are  fighting  against  the  dominance  of 
the  family.  They  wish  to  be  the  equals  of  men. 
Equality  to  them  means  identification  of  func- 
tions and  duties.  Freedom  is  sometimes  con- 
ceived of  as  license.  The  Chinese  women  now 
want  an  education  like  that  of  the  men.  They 
are  willing  to  give  up  everything  for  it.  Some 
wealthy  women  give  up  their  whole  fortunes  to 
build  schools  for  girls.  Three  rich  ladies  of 
my  acquaintance  in  Canton  have  done  this,  not 
to  speak  of  others.  Chinese  men,  too,  especially 
those  who  have  been  abroad,  want  the  women 
educated  as  they  themselves  are.  The  whole 
attitude  toward  the  place  of  women  in  society 
has  changed.  Chinese  women  are  not  merely 


the  mistresses  of  the  homes,  but  they  are  also 
active  workers  in  society.  Chinese  men,  are 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  women. 
The  announcement  that  a Chinese . girl  would 
deliver  a speech,  even  five  years  ago.  attracted 
an  audience  of  fifteen  hundred  educated  men. 
The  Chinese  women  have  come  out  from  their 
protected  homes  into  the  world  of  action.  They 
are  eager  for  adventure  and  society  is  welcom- 
ing them.  The  Chinese  girls  were  educated  to 
live  within  the  quietness  of  the  home,  and  now 
without  preparation  and  even  without  warning 
they  are  pushed  out  into  the  wide,  wide  world, 
with  its  complex  and  perplexing  problems.  In 
the  western  world  the  women  emerged  grad- 
ually, and  safeguards  grew  up  on  all  sides  to 
protect  them.  But  Chinese  women  have  arisen 
suddenly.  Social  usages  and  traditional  customs 
do  not  exist  to  guide  them  in  judging  of  what 
is  logically  right,  but  often  practically  unwise. 
For  instance,  if  a boy  can  live  alone  in  a hotel, 
there  is  no  logical  reason  why  a girl  cannot.  So 
these  innocent,  enthusiastic  girls  have  cut  loose 
from  the  anchor  and  are  in  danger  of  drifting 
out  into  the  deep  sea ; they  must  get  themselve.s 
adjusted  physically  and  socially,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually. To  help  the  Chinese  women  adjust 
themselves  to  this  new  situation,  so  that  they 
not  only  may  avoid  blunders,  but  also  may  build 
up  wise  customs  and  higher  ideals  for  the  later 
generations,  is  the  aim  of  the  new  education. 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  opportunity  to  re- 
shape the  future  of  Chinese  women  is  open  to 
us  to-day.  It  is  my  conviction  also  that  the 
Christian  men  and  women  are  most  fitted  to  do 
this  great  work  for  China.  To-day  the  tradi- 
tions that  held  the  Chinese  women  are  broken. 
No  definite  policies  and  ideals  have  been  made 
fo  reshape  their  future.  Plaster  can  be  made  to 
fit  into  a mould  while  stone  cannot.  So  it  is 
much  easier  to  remake  the  future  of  the  Chinese 
women  when  the  state  they  are  in  is  mobile  and 
plastic. 

Christianity  is  the  religion  that  has  given 
women  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  for  self- 
expansion. History  has  shown  that  only  under 
the  shelter  of  Christianity  have  women  found 
their  place  in  society.  It  is  Christianity  that 
has  made  the  Chinese  women  recognize  them- 


selves  as  individuals  and  not  merely  as  wives, 
sisters  and  mothers.  It  is  Christianity  that  has 
demonstrated  to  the  Chinese  that  even  the  women 
of  the  street  and  of  the  field  can  through  educa- 
tion be  turned  into  competent  citizens.  Chris- 
tianity alone  can  give  the  Chinese  women  the 
judgment  that  discerns  right  and  wrong,  the 
critical  spirit  that  is  unprejudiced  and  construc- 
tive, the  enthusiasm  that  is  not  over-zealous,  and 
the  love  that  sympathizes  and  suffers  with  all. 
The  future  of  the  Chinese  women  is  full  of 
colossal  problems,  social,  moral  and  religious,  and 
much  depends  upon  the  way  these  problems  are 
solved.  Educated  women  alone  cannot  save  the 
Chinese.  Christlike  educated  women  are  the 
only  ones  capable  of  shaping  the  policy  of  the 
future  of  the  Chinese  women.  The  most  urgent 
problem  therefore  is  to  train  educated  Christian 
women  leaders  for  China. 

The  Christian  churches  of  the  West  are  trying 
to  meet  this  great  problem.  Their  history  is  one 
noted  for  courage  and  patience.  I have  made  a 
study  of  the  curricula  of  the  Mission  girls’ 
schools  of  central  and  south  China,  and  I feel 
that  there  is  too  much  transplanting  bodily  of 
.\merican  methods  to  Chinese  soil.  This  is 
rather  unfortunate,  for  it  is  a recognized  fact 
that  education  for  women  even  in  this  country 
-\\  has  not  yet  by  any  means  been  thoroughly  ad- 
justed. Education  should  aim  to  prepare  pupils 
to  meet  the  problems  that  confront  their  lives. 
It  is  not  to  give  the  girls  a knowledge  of  the 
Chinese  and  English  languages  nor  of  the  clas- 
sics. These  are  only  means  to  an  end.  My 
opinion  is  that  a wider  vision  of  what  education 
means  and  a more  serious  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  going  at  the  educational  problems 
in  a more  systematic  and  scientific  way.  will  in- 
crease the  force  of  the  Christian  schools  a hun- 
dred fold.  Guided  by  western  ideals  and  warned 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  West,  the  most  efficient 
educators  can  well  afford  to  consecrate  their 
lives  to  discovering  the  system  of  education  that 
will  emancipate  the  Chinese  woman’s  mind,  give 
skill  to  her  hands,  add  strength  to  her  character, 
and  prevent  her  from  losing  her  ancient  char- 
acteristic of  charm. 


